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Since imagina ry awareness--as the core of the 'oral 
interpreter's art-^must be precede'd by both an awareness of internal 
^events and an awareness of external events, awareness training can be 
the most effective means of^ helping interpreters develop their art. 
Two models of the awareness development process, a hierarchy of , 
response levels and a mind-sense-body "cycle, provide instructors with 
useful teaching strategies. Once students- have developed an alert 
sensory^apparatus and a responsive ' body, they are rea^dy to experience 
literature and then to interpret it orally- for othets, (JM) 
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^ One .Tajor goaT of a course in oral in^arpreta-tion is "co 

expand a student's insights and refine hiS' perception, ror 
^ tnis reason^ awareness traminv^ should p^lay a -major role ir* an 



oral interpreter 's^ conditioning. It is",' after all, a developed 
-av/^?reness th^at allov;s thin^-^s to affect -r^n permitting hiiT^to be 
son?itive to stimuli, and enablin^; .hi^ to ^e^^l. 

The J once^pt of .- wareness ' 
■^.ecently some at.tention has been focused on^ the concept' 
of av/areness and the fiteed we have to develop the sensory 
perception and to sharpen the oensory "antennae" of our students. 
However, even' a^ cursory^ examinatio^i of standard oral interpre- 
tation references reveals that these Sources are still greatly 
deficient in explaining either the whys or the v/ays that this 
objective may be realized, /wareness training for the oral 
interoreter has all been ignored by basic textbooks in the 
field. Accordingly, the pidrpo^e of^^^this article is to explore 
a rationale f or - inc^arporating av/areness development into an oral 
interpreter's training, 'a student -of interpretation should be 

i 

encouraged to Btore what , he .discovers during this initial phase, 
of his study in his silo of experience; the fuller each studlent 
silo becpmes the easier it will be for him to apply his under- 
sta^iading to subsequent performance situations. Just a-s an actor 



training today rarely begins with scene study, neither shauld an 



•oral reader's traimn,- befin v/ith literarcure. Just as it is 
consiaeres perfectly nor.-^,al ana ^necessary ior'.the .musician to 
v/arm-uD by playi^n^^. scales before tackling c o'npIeV'works , so 

^ shouln it be 'c onsidered norr.S.i' ?=nd necessary foz" the, ir^terpre- 
^er to v/arn-u"> before tacklih^^ difficult selections. The 
interpretation of literature is considered hefe a^ the culmin--- 
aiior. of the interp^^etl artist's work and training, not the 
be.^^inr.in- , Thus, interpretation orac tic ioners may ef f^ec ti vely 
y»brro\N fror. what those in the acting and yiusic professions nave 
already realized, and may ^ain by applyin^; their practices to 

i interpreter preparation. 

In order to be an effec»tive reader the oral interpreter 
^leods to develop three basic types of awareness: an awareness 
of external events, an awareness of internal eventSr-anri an** / 
av/areness of iniaF;inary events, -ork in external " av/areness 
v;ill help the student to develop an appreciation of the fact 
that he is a nultisensory creature who is continually making 
corttact v/ith a surrounding evnironment, ^ork in internal 
awareness will f unc t-* on to stimulate -the" 'student ; s interior 
channels so that he will be able to process this awakened 
exteri'ial ^jc-r.o5 ti vitt^ throurh his own physical and psychic 
bein^j. "3 an interpreter he will be urged to develop an acuie 
perception of how the outside v/orld affects him, including hov/ 
his actual sensory contacts v/^-th the surrounding , environment 
make .'^lim feel cognitively, emotiqnally, and/physicaJ/ly . fhese 
two basic types of knowledge are then joined to allov/ hjm to 



'ac.hieye- "che.core of hrs art--ina*;inary awareness, r. fully 
ti^ve'loped ^Inaginajry awareness .T.eans that the inte^pT^eter has 
nastered the- techniques whi^K will permit hin to 'perceive the 

0 

''metaworlds" of literature. ' This theory is supported by the 
fact that "the sensory apparatus riediates between the nore 
internal one oinr; activities of the organism and the eyents 
outsiae it,*'-^ Thus, as i^acon believes., the rea'der is, in 

reality, an efiviron'nent in which a oiec'e of literature is Dlaced, 

... ^ • . ' ix 

ana f^'orr. v;nicr. it .lust craw the energies that give it life. In 

effect, v/o are '^'d^r.estiny that the instruct6r mi^t work wi-th 
the student 'in order to perfect this environment. 

The instructor can help prepare^ '^n interpreter by working 
to extend' his appreciation beyond the actual, beyond the here 
and now. He can train and ready the' student* by 'seriously v/orking 
to develop in him an awareness of imagined^ images and imagined 
objects; in this way the 'student becomes conscious of the fact 
that sensory stimuli need hot be present to affect him; he will 
realize that the r^ealm of fictive creation is also rich in 
sensory appdals. Once the instructor accomplishes this, /the / 
student v/ill then be able to opSn Ijimself to imaginary experience. 
He will then be in an excellent po5;ition %o receive, process ^and 
interoret literature, . 

A '--Torkin g ;>iodel of >.wareness 
The *model describes v/hat v/e believe to b,e the three main 
foci o:^ the developing interpreter. A^s can^be seen the three 
Awarene-ss Layers overlap each other so that' growth in one area 



ctimulates .^rov/th in an^other area, .-y concentrating and v/orkin^^ ' ' 
on each succee'iing layer, the interpreter will be able 'to 
capture the vital princiole of his art--or what we have ter.^ed • 
imaginary av/areness. ' - ' - 
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As noted by Post, it is*[up to the teacher to move the 

student closer to the artist by increasing the ra^ngfe, the ^ 

delicacy, and the connections the student is able to make 

''between the different elements of hip experience.^ It is Hp r 

to -the instructo^^r^o find or create experiences that will 

function c^talystircally • and. precipitate student performance 

abilities; The teaching strategy w.e call for t^rovides for/this. 

r Hierarchy of T^esoonse Level s 

• * Ultimately the "metawbrld of literature will be the 

world to v/jiich the' interpreter responds; v/e contend, however, 

tJi^t^he niust first be able-i:o respond to the world in v/hich he 
• * 

lives. 'Before t^e student is asked to take the time to see, 

hearr taste,, sm-^11, ' touchy hiove and feel as the words of an 

author direct, he must first tie able^to see, hear, taste, smell, 

touch, move and feel in the rekl world. If the student is to 
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develop the npwer to elicit i:na*:ineQ sepsory perceptions in his 
audience, he .^list first 'be able to evoke sensory perceptions an 
hli^s^lI^ . :ncfeed,-'as ::acon no*tes, developed, sensory apparatus 

" is .a prereqtilsite to efx'^ecti-ve interpretation; Tnus, as m- • 
structors, we should initially work to create in^our students 
a sensitivity or a readiness 'to receive the sensory responses 
evoked by literary works. The degree to whicrr the literature 
and its "ir^a^ery will be effectively Der'forined and transferred is 
deoen^'ent not only on the author's reservoir of experience a:^ 
:)ointed out by lee,^ but on the interpreter"* s reservoir of 
experience as well. -ccordin/^ly , the instructor should employ 

' classroom exercises and methods that will ena^ble. students to 
develop the^ir responses to literature. 

Only when the interpre*ter can respond internally to 
actual external forces will he be able to sustain imaginary ' 
awareness for the period of tine that a performance in thi-s 'art 
form requires. Consequently, a course ir^ oral interpretation 
needs to bre viewed from a double perspective: instructors and 

. Dract icioners need to realize that interpretation develops 
people^t the same time as' it develops rea^ders. The -art develops 
people bec5fuse >t helps to precipitate their self knowled£:e and 
to increase their experiential capg^tles,"^ In Im provisatign for 
the theatre , Viola 3polin argues for this* position when she 
states th^^t "it is entirely possible that what is called tal^ented 

.,9 

]3ehavior is simply a greater individual capacity for experiencing," 
And as Brian Way f inds^ fully developed people seldom turn out 
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to be uri3r:terestinf ^ peo^^le. * .-^either wii.1 .they turn out to oe ' 

;^unir.terestinf iriterpreters, / ' _ 

— . ' > ''lind- Jens e- body Oycle 

r.t the outset of > his experiences with oral interpretation, 

the student should be prinar^ily involved wLth discovering and 

explorrp.^^" his ov/n resources, c ¥"^1^ necessitates work in train- 

- '"M, 

in^f the five senses, the physical self, as well as^ the imagina- 
— ^tlon. In ad dition, all of these factors a-rte to some extent de- 
pendent upon the developrient of the student • s ^i^^bnc entrat ion, 
7n e^tner words, the "training we foresee for the 'oral interpreter 



is sonewhat similar to the training C-rotowsl^i believed necessary 
for the actor. "^."^ *^ ^ ^ % ^ * 

Ale envision the course operating, in part, as a^ "scalpel" 
which will, allow, the student to open himself, tctranscend him-- ^ 
s^^lf,^ and then to find the resources 'hidden within himself. liy 
opening tha studept to experience the instructor is doing more 
tharT equipping the, 'student with skills in the -traditional sense; 
rather, -he is also working with the student to eradicate his per- 
ceptual bloc ks. The ins-tructor may us^e three basic techniques 
to bring ^out this developmen-t-r- ,Ke may employ kinesiologic 
approaches, paralinguistic strategies, and sense-mem.ory methods*' 
By using exercises based on the theory of these three 'fields 
the inst/\actor v/ill~"^i3irre _the student to harness his physical 
resources so that they may help him to express literature and 
his sensory ^capacitie_s_ so that they may help him to experience 
literature. >^ter engaging in ^ch an exercise program the 
student may be reborn not only as a proficient -interpreter 
but also as a per^son. ^ ^ 

•' 7 ' ■ ' ^ 
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' The follpwing model illustrates the/ environment-raind- 
sense-lody -cycle. . • 





Interna) , 

•s demonstrated in the diagrar:, our progran asks the inter- 
preter to develop a condition of alivene^s to his environment 
(External r:appening--3ensory I-ipact), a keen sensory response _ 
to this happening (Internal Impact and Respohse), as v/ell as 
an awareness of what this specific response causes him to fedl 
and do (External Response). In other words, we are suggesting^ 
that the oral interpreter's understanding' of all stimuli needs- 

to^ spring from v/ithin; it should be organic. \ -~ ' ^ 
' '/ . * » ' 

It is noteworthy thili', like the actor, th-e interpreter's 

instrument is also his 9wn self--his voice-, .his body, his will 
and his imagination.* * Accordingly, like the actor; the' 
interpreter needs 1?o be able to determine all the problems of 
his*'instrument--all of its weaknesses anci all of i'ts strengths. 
Awareness training is advocated with just this purpose in mind. 
Indeed, if interpretation is "the art of communicating to an 
audience a work of literary^ art -in its intellectual, emotional 
and aesthetic entirety, " ^ then v/e must first educate the indi- 
vidual to be able to Ido this. V/e* must aid him in developing his 
potentials of self. For this reason, external and internal 
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3warerie3:5 oujht to be trained ^prior to imaginary awareness. The 
interpreter needs to be able to" draw on each of these qualities 
V r.en, r.e. approaches a selooted script. 

It should be pointed out that awareness exercises ought 
to be utilized repeatedly through all phases ox an oral inter- 
preter's training. Th.e follov/inei statement by -rian way serves 
to reinforce this be^Lie/: ".-n analogy might be made with, hair 
Snd teeth; without constant and continual at-tention early' 
efforts are hegated. Hair and teeth are tangible so there's 
no probler: in seeing clearly the need for constant attention;, 
the 'five rfajor senses are intangible and yet how much more 
irhportant they are to »the business of living a full, se/asitive 
and rich Irfe." ^ Just as re-reading a good book a number of 
times over a period* of years> opens up new vistas and areas for 
exploration, a return to awareness exercises during various ^ 
phases of an oral interpreter's training j)rovides numercJus de- 
velopmental opportunities. The senses are the interpreter's' 
avenues to appreciation; ' he. must continually "journey their 
road." 

C one lu si o n- 

If the ^receding analysis of the oral reader's needs is 
accurate then implementing av/areness. training into hi,s course 

•of study may' prove or>e of the most productive strategies for 
helping hix^n develop his art. As Lee notes, it is obvious* th^t 
in performance the interpreter cannot stop* after each image 

'to be sure that his audience has had time to see, taste, smell. 
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touch and 'hear the literary work' s 'acc ompsinying appeals. 
The point is that preparatory exercises and conditioning do 
allow him to do this. Only aft^r the* oral iijterpretation in- 
structor ha.s helped each of his'sxudents to* establish a solid 
ground of i^naginary experiences for himself should literature 
enter the picture. Before he is asked to internalize literature, 
• the student must be able* to internalize and physicalize sensory 
experiences .from his-ovm life; Through such a progression, the 
reader will be*able to establish a more ^ef fective congruence 
between the metaworld of the literature and his own inner self. 
\X seems, as Coger so aptly states, that if an interpreter i^ to 
experience literature, he must approach literature with his whole 
being. To*do this the interpreter must work t*o develop an 
alert sensory apparatus and a responsive body. Only then will 
the interpreter be fully ready to meet his script. 
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'Abstract 



This paper presents a rationale for inco3*porating 
av/^r^ne^ss training into an oral interpreter's course of 
study. Two models of th^fe awareness development process 



are introduced in an e^ffort tG>^ explicate the proposed 

. . r . . ' ' ^^^^ • 

educational strategy. 
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